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ABSTRACT 

Three experiments are reported, each of which was 
designed to investigate how people in ingratiating and 
non-ingratiating situations would be evaluated when they communicated 
Immediacy through the use of another personas name. While immediacy 
is acknowledged to be generally associated with positive affect, it 
is suggested that evaluation of a person who communicates immediacy 
would depend on the appropriateness of this communication to the 
context or situation. The authors predicted that when the use of 
another person’s name occurred under conditions of non-ingratiation, 
it would be positively evaluated, while the reverse would be true 
under conditions of ingratiation- Results of all 3 experiments are in 
accord with the prediction, thus providing suppO!.*t for Jones (1964) 
ingratiation-attractiveness model. Possibilities for future research 
are suggested. (TL) 
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Jones (1964) has described tactics of ingratiation including compli- 
mentary other enhancement, conformity in opinion, judgment and behavior, 
presentatiun of self in a socially approved inaimer, and rendering of favors. 
Another tactic for an ingratiator might be to increase the immediacy between 
himself and the person from whom he desires approval. The following experi- 
ments were designed to investigate how people :.n ingratiating and non-ingra- 
tiating situations would be evaluated when they communicated immediacy through 
the use of another person's name. Immediacy has been shown by Wiener and 
Mehrabian ( 1968 ) to be generally associated with positive affect. Evaluation 
of a person who conmunicates inmediacy, however^ would most likely depend on 
the appropriateness of this communication to the context or situation. It 
was predictod in the present studies that when the use of another person's 
name was attributable to tacting (Skinner, 1957 ; Eem, 1965 ) or conditions 
of non-ingratiation (Jones, 1964 ), it would be evaluated with general^affcct . 
When the use of another person's name was attributable to mandlng or in- 
gratiation, it was expected to be evaluated with general negative affect. 
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Standardization of Situations 

Experiments 1 and 3 were designed to place name users in ingra- 
tiating situations and Experiment 2 was devised as a non-ingratiating 
condition for a name user. A:, independent measure of the ingratiation 
manipulation was gained from the following rating procedure. 

Twenty mala and twenty-four female introductory psychology students 
at Chaffoy College were given detailed descriptions of the situations in 
Experiments 1, 2, and 3 auid told that they would be asked to place them- 
sclvos as much as possible in each of these situations and make evalua- 
tions on a number of factors. The first question Instiucted subjects to 
judge the respective target persons (student interviewing for job, female 
intorvicv7er, male placed with female) on the basis of how dependent they 
were on Che appi*oval or attraction of the evaluators (job interviewer, 
male interviewees, female) in the situation. A second question requested 
subjects to rate the extent to which each target person's behavior in the 
given situation might be a function of outer consequences as opposed to 
reflecting his or her true feelings. The thirE question had subjects 
rate whether the respective target persons were in a position where use of 
the evaluator's name was appropriate and legitimate or inappropriate and 
illicit. All ratings were arranged on a 12-point polar scale. Subjects 
were presented with a short lecture on the definitions and differences 
batwoen manding and fcacting and ingratiation and non-lngratlation before 
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the ratings were made. 

In Table 1 it is seen that the target persons in Experiments 1 and 

Insert Table 1 about here 



3 were Judged to be in manding and ingratiating situations, while the 

target person in Experiment 2 was seen relatively in a tacting and non- 
ingratiating position. Newman-Keuls tests on the. first two rating items 
shov/ed that the respective means for Experiment 2 were significantly 
greater (£ ^ .01) than the means for Experiments 1 and 3. Experiments 1 
and 3 did net differ significantly. A Newman-Keuls test on the third 
rating item determined the mean for Experiment 2 to be significantly 
greater than the means for Experiment 3 (£ < .05) and Experiment 1 
(jo <■ .01). Again, Experiments 1 and 3 did not differ. Males and 
females were consistent on all ratings. 

Experiment 1 

Method 

Two series of tape recordings were made of two male college 
3 

seniors in an ostensible five minute interview for a position of 
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research assistant. In the first series of recordings one applicant 

(according to script) used the Interviewer's proper name six times 
and the other applicant did not use the interviewer ’ o name. In the 
second scries the conditions were reversed. The recordings were 
played to four introductory psychology classes at Cal Poly* Pomona, 
under the guise of a study in person perception. The subjects were 
instructed that they would be asked to listen to two job interviews 
and rate the job applicants they heard on a questionnaire which was 
given to them before the tapes were played. Classes A and B hoard 
the first series of recordings and classes C and D heard the second 
series of recordings. In addition, classes A and C were given neutral 
instructions ("This was only a preliminary interview, there were several 
positions available, and there was no reason to believe the applicants 
were under pressure to make a special impression"), and classes B and D 
were given ingratiation instructions ("This was the final Interview 
for a single research position and the applicants may have felt pressure 
to make a good impression''"). In all cases, the subjects were told that 
the job applicants were unaware at the time of the interview’ that the 
recordings were being made. 

After hearing each of two interviews, subjects rated the respective 
job applicants on a "Job Applicant Rating Form," which consisted of a 
series of adjectives and evaluative statements on a nine-point scale 
(see Table 1), Several of the adjectives used had been previously 
found to discriminate differentially liked persons (Lott, Lott, Rce^j 
^ Crow, 1970) . 
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Fopults 

Subjects' comments after the experiment and preliminary data 
analysis indicated that the neutral versus ingratiation manipulation 
was not effective. On this basis, it was decided to treat the re- 
sults from classes B and D as a replication of the experiment involv- 
ing classes A and C, Results were analyzed in analyses of variance 
for sex, repeated over two measures (use of name, no use of name). 
Classes A and C were combined and classes B and D were combined to 
balance out individual differences between the two job applicants. 

It can be seen in Table 1 that job applicants who used he 
interviewer's name were rated as significantly more motivated by the 
desire to get the job (manding, ingratiation) than job applicants 
who did not use the interviewer's name. There was a significant 
tendency in the experiment, and in the replication, for the name 
users to be evaluated more negatively than the n^name users. There 
wore no Sex X Use of Name interactions in any of the analyses, in- 
dicating that the results in Table 1 held for both sexes. 

Insert Table 2 about here 

For all groups combined, females rated the job applicants as sig- 

niflcantly more sincere, genuine, competent, likeable, and desirable 
to know than did males. 

Experiment 2 

Method 

This experiment, modeled after Mehrabian (1967), consisted 

of an attractive female Pitzer College senior interviewing male 
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freahnian and sophomore students from Claremont Men's College about 
their attitudes toward ail male colleges compared with coed colleges. 

Two subjects were always interviewed simultaneously. The experiment 
was conducted in a large experimental room, with the subjects seated 
at one side of a 34 x 56 inch table and the interviewer seated at 
the other side. During the 10 minute interview t e interviewer used 
one subject's first name eleven times and the other subject's first 
name one time, according to random assignment. The interviewer was 
trained to treat both subjects equally in terms of gaze, attention, 
social approval, and primocy of questioning, and was not aware of 
the dependent measures and hypotheses of the study. 

Subjects wore recruited by their introductory psychology instructor 
with the cover story that they would be helping a Pitzer College psy- 
chology major with an attitude survey, while at the same time aiding 
the instructor in a study of interviewer behavior. It was explained 
that the instructor had geined permission of the interviewer to tape 
record her voice in the interview and give a short questionnaire 
after the interview was over. The above procedure was followed in 
order to make the interviewer appear independent of the experimenter 
and to provide a rationale for he rating form given to the subjects 
at the end of the Interview, None of the subjects were previously 
acquainted with the interviewf^r. 

Results 

One of the subjects stated in the post-experimental Interview 
(Ome, 1962) that he had become aware of the interviewer using the 

other aubject's name and his data were excluded from analysis. No 
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other subject verbalized the difference in use of name by the inter- 
viewer, leaving 13 subjects in the name condition and 12 subjects in 
the no name condition. Subjects rated the interviewer on an ''Inter- 
viewer Rating Form," which consisted of items similar to those used in 
Experiment 1, Three of the questions read, "How much would you say you 
personally liked the interviewer," "How much would you say the inter- 
viewer liked you," and "How much would you say the interviewer liked 
the other person who was interviewed with you?" These questions were 
scored 12 for the response, "Liked her (me, him) very much" and 1 for 
the response, "Did not particularly like her (me, him)." The remainder 
of the rating form included the adjective pairs, competent— incompetent , 
outgoing--sticking to herself, and phony— genuine, also on a 12-point scale 
Subjects who were not called by name rated the interviewer as liking 
the other subject significantly more than she liked them (Xs “ 7.50 
versus 7.00, _t - 2,62, ^ ^ 11, £ <, .01). Subjects who were called 
by name saw the interviewer as liking them more than the other subject, 
but the difference was not significant (Xs« 7.15 versus 7.07). Subjects 
who were called by name stated that they liked the interviewer signifi- 

m 

cantiy more than subjects not called by name (5&* 9.27 versus 8.16, £ » 

1*85, df » 23, £<,05). Unexpectedly, subjects not called by name rated 
the Interviewer as significantly more competent (scored 12) than subjects 
called by name (Xs » 10.7 versus 8.91, t » 3.00, ^ " 23, p <. ,01, two- 
tailed), There were no significant differences in the way subjects 
called by name and not called by name rated the interviewer on the 
butjgoing— sticking to herself and phony— genuine dimensions. • 
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Ikimlan Rc<pl.lcnt ton of Experiment: 2 

Introductory psychology students at Chaffey College listened to 

three random tape recordings of the interviews in Experiment 2 and made 
ratings after the method of Bern (1965, 1967) and Hastorf, Kite, Gross, 
and Wolfe (1965). Permission had been gained from interviewees in 
Experiment 2 before the tapes were played. Subjects were asked to place 
themselves both in the position of the male interviewees who were 
called by name and the male interviewees who were not called by name by 
the female interviewer and complete a rating scale as the respective 
interviewees would. Three items, "She liked me very much--She did not 
like me at all," "I liked her very much--I did not like her at all," 

"She liked the other person very much--She did not like the other parson 
at all, ' wore arranged on a 12-point scale with the left side scored 1. 

Data from 23 males and 25 females showed that the male interviewees 
called by name were expected to rate the female interviewer as liking 
them more than the male interviewees not called by name (Ks - 3.79 versus 

7.76, F = 20.3, ^ = 1/46, £ <. .001) and to have higher liking for the 

interviewer than males not called by name (Xs “ 4,33 versus 7.32, F * 15.7 
d£ - 1/46, £^.001), The male interviewees called by name were also ex- 
pected to rate the interviewer as'^ having lower regard for the other in- 
terviewee than the male interviewees not called by name (Xs » 7.63 versus 

4.3G, F = 18.2, df = 1/46, p <, .001). Results were consistent for both 
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EKperiment 3 

M Lit hod 

This experiment, described as a study investigating how people 
get to baow each other, involved placing a previously unacquainted 
male and female student in a room with a tape recorder for 15 minuces. 
Freshman female subjects came from Pitzer College and freshman and 
sophomore male subjects were students at Claremont Men's College, All 
subjects wore given the above description of the experiment at the 
time they were recruited. An experimental room wCs used in which sub- 
jects sat in comfortable chairs facing each other across the end of a 
34 X 56 inch table. It was arranged that the male subjects would be 
met by an experimenter imnediately before each session and instructed 
secretly, and by random assignment, either to use the girl’s first name 
as often as possible (average use was six times) or not to use it at 
all. The male subjects were encouraged otherwise to act in the manner 
which was most natural to them, and they accepted their respective 
assignments with good spirit. None of the subjects were informed be- 
forehand of the purpose and hypotheses of the experiment and they did 
not know that a rating form would be given at the end. After the ex- 
periment was completed all subjects were sent a brief summary of its 
purposes and results through the c^pus era 11, 

Results 

The rating form given to the subjects was similar to the forms 

used in Experiments 1 and 2. It can be seen in Table 3 that the males 

* 

who used the females* names were rated by the females as significantly 

more motivated to make a good impression (manding, ingratiation) than 
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the nmlos who did not use the females * names. Generally speaking, males 

who used the females' names were rated with more negative affect. The 

Insert Table 3 about here 

male subjects were given the same form on which to rate the females and 

showed no difference in their responses due to the use of name manipulation. 

Discussion 

The results of the experiments were according to prediction and con- 
sistent with Jonas' (1964, p. 167) theoretical relationship between use of 
ingratiation and judged attractiveness of the Ingratiator, When the name 
user was in a manding or ingratiating situation (Experiments 1 and 3), he 
was evaluated more negatively than the non-name user. In a tacting or non- 
igratiating situation (Experiment 2), the name user was rated more posi- 
tively than the non-name user. 

The present experiments serve to suggest coraraunication of immediacy 
as a tactic of Ingratiation and demonstrate that the use of another person's 
name can be a meaningful variable in social psychologlcaj. situations. The 
curvilinear nature of Jones' model could be tested by manipulating degree 
of dependence and amount of name usage in a parametric design. 

In the preceding studies, the main variable by which name usage was 
judged to be manded and ingratiating or tacted and non-ingratiating was 
degree of dependence of the name user on the evaluating person. It would 
be valuable for additional research to. incorporate some of the attribution 
variables suggested by Jones and Davis (1965), such as comnionallty, social 
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desirability, and hedonic relevance. In the future, a more comprehensive 
theory can be developed for predicting when ingratiation (by means of 
immediacy communication or other tactics) will ta evaluated positively 
and when it will be evaluated negatively. 
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Footnotes 

1. Requests tot reprints should be sent to Chris L, Kleinke, 
Department of Psychology, Claremont Men's College, Pitzer 

Hall, Claremont, California 91711, 

2. The authors wish to thank Frederick B. Meeker, Edward J. 
Panzer, and Dr, Dale Berger for their generous assistance 

with data analysis* 

3. David Lapin, Richard Cramer, and James V« Horette posed 
for the interviews. They were not aware at the time of 

the nature and purpose of the study. 
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Table 1 

Standardization of Situations 

Employed in Experiments 1, 2, and 3 



Rating Form Item Mean Ratings F 



(Scored 1) 


£.Kperimcht JL 


Experiment l 


EKperiment i 


= 84/2) 


Target person is in a 
position where he (she) 
is dependent on the 
approval or attraction 
of the evaluator. 


3.05 


8.14 


4.56 


37.9* 


Target person is in a 
position where his (her) 
behavior is mainly a 
function of outer 
J consequences (trying to 

1 make a good impression, 

1 etc.) 


3.93 


8.57 


4.95 


29.1* 

p 


j ■ ‘ 

i Target per son is in a 

' position where use of the 

1 evaluator's name is 

i inappropriate and illicit. 

i.. 


5.69 


8.79 


6.81 


14.5* 



*£ < .001 
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Mean Evaluation Scores of Job Applicants 
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Table 3 

Females’ Evaluations of Males 



Who Used or Did Not Use Their Name 



Rating Form I tom 


X 

Used 

Name 


X 

Did Not 

Use Name 


t 


Scored 1 


Scored 12 


n - 13 


n = 12 


M = 22 


showed his 
true self 


mainly tried to 

make a good 
improssion 


5.50 


3.67 


1.95* 


outgoing 


sticking to 
himself 


5.25 


3.42 


2.61** 


phony 


genuine 


8.83 


10.67 


2.42* 


friendly 


distant 


4.67 


2.41 


2.94** 


liked me 
very much 


did not 
particularly 

like me 


6.25 


6.00 




liked him as 
a person 


did not 
particularly 
like him as 

a parson 


5.33 


4.17 


1.16 


was very 
much 

attracted 
toward him 


was not 
particularly 
attracted 
toward him 


7.00 


6.25 


<1 


would like to 
participate 

in a second 
discussion 
with the same 
person 


would not 
particularly 

care to 

participate in 
a second dis- 
cussion with the 
same person 


5.42 


3.00 


2.20* 



*£ < ,05 

•**p *<. .01 
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